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LITERATURE OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1917 

(6th Year) 

PERIODICALS 

The Modern Language Journal 

i. Hess, John A. Practical Phonetics for German. 1:119-24, 
January. 

Is rightly convinced from his own experience that systematic, practical 
drill in phonetics is the surest way to develop in the student accuracy of pro- 
nunciation and to give- him a valuable insight into German sounds. 

2. Decker, W. C. Results of the Examinations for Approval for 
Oral Credit (in New York State), Licensing of Teachers of 
Modern Languages. 1:125-35, January. 

Specimen papers in French and in German of October, 1916, are appended 
to this article. The requiring of these examinations is encouraging having 
resulted already in better salaries, more thorough preparation, and greater 
professional spirit. The passing of such or of a similar examination should be 
a conditio sine qua non for every modern language teacher. 

3. Patterson, A. S. Language Fact and Language Habit. 1 :i36- 
42 , January. 

Argues upon firm psychological grounds for the formation of language 
habits in our instruction of French and German. — A thoughtful paper. 

4. Coleman, A. Practical Phonetics in Junior College French. 
1:155-62, February; and 1:193-201 March. 

Gives in a lucid and interesting manner an exposition of his treatment of 
French pronunciation in beginning classes. — Work of this nature is absolutely 
vital. Three recitation periods suffice to present the essentials. (C/. M.L 
A. A. Proc. March, 191 7, p. XL.,) 

5. Burchinal, Mary C. What should an Examination disclose as 
to the Ability of a Student at the End of his High School 
Course? 1:163-71, February. 

Pleads for a more modern type of examination, for greater flexibility in the 
College Entrance Examinations. 

(21) 
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6. Roux, Louis A. The Influence of College Entrance Examina- 
tions on the Teaching of French in Secondary Schools. 1:172- 
81, February. 

Proposes two remedies to offset the evil influence of the present C. E. E. in 
French and in German, i. e., an aural and an oral test for all candidates in 
modern languages and conducting all Freshmen courses in the foreign language. 
— A vigorous cry for reform. 

7. Kurts, Paul A. A Tabulation of German Modals. 1 :i82-84, 
February. 

An ingenious classification of modal auxiliaries as potential or dynamic. 

8. Young, Caroline M. The German Club. 1:202-214, March. 
Furnishes numerous helpful programs and games for the benefit of those 

teachers who have the supervision of German Clubs. 

9. Skidmore, Mark. The Direct Method. 1:215-25, March. 
The paper is an illuminating summary of the results of a questionnaire sent 

to 140 members of the M. L. A. A. The 74 persons replying agreed with 
almost complete unanimity on the essential features of the direct method, i. e., 
of progressive eclecticism. (Cf. M. L. A. A. Proc, March, 1917, p. XL.) 

10. Morgan, Bayard Quincy. In Defense of Translation. 1:235- 
41, April. 

Believes that translation is a desirable pedagogic device and that a certain 
maximum amount of time might profitably be devoted to it. Cf. M. on the 
same subject in M. L. A . A . Proc. March, 1917, p. XXXVII, and in Wis. Bull., 
January, 1917, pp. 4-5. Morgan's theses were challenged by Carl A. Krause 
and by A. Kenngott in Wis, Bull., April, 1917, pp. 5-6, as also by H. K. 
Schilling in Mod. Lang. Bull., So. Col., June & Sept., 1917, pp. 3-6 and 17 resp. 
See No. 71. 

11. Bierman, Henry. Original Dramatization in Modern Lang- 
uages. 1 :242-46, April. 

Illustrates his ideas of dramatizing French stories in an original manner. 

12. Mersereau, Edward B. Written Home Work in First Year 
German. 1 ^47-49, April. 

Thinks that English to German sentences assigned as homework are the 
best means of reinforcing the principles or words learned in class. 

13. Hervey, W. A. Report of Committee on Resolutions and 
Investigations appointed by the Association of Modern Lang- 
uage Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. 1:250- 
61, April. 
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In addition to the Report of 1915, cited for 1916 in M. L. J., Oct., II:l, 
the Report of 191 6 is published. The Committee believes more strongly than 
ever in the necessity of establishing aural and oral tests for admission to college. 
— Invaluable pioneer work. (Cf . Proceedings Assoc. M. L. T. of Middle States 
and Md., Dec. 2, 1916, publ. 1917, pp. 9-1 1, also pp. 12-13 for Nos. 5&6.) 

1 4 . Luquiens, Frederick Bliss. The Teaching of Spanish from the 
Latin- American Point of View. 1:277-84, May. 

Wishes to see the appeal of the Pan American Congress answered by every 
teacher of Spanish in this country through the creation of Latin-American 
local color in the class room. 

15. Meras, Albert A. French Examinations. 1:285-94, May. 

Submits definite, constructive changes in the form of certain questions that 
were actually asked in recent C. E. E. B. and Regents' papers — also suggests a 
number of valid questions to bring out the candidate's ability in "applied 
French." — M. knows the efficacy of the Reform. 

16. Kleinpell, Inn a. Some Devices for Successful Work at the 
Blackboard. 1:295-301, May. 

Explains her method of procedure in German, based upon long experience. 
Such a subjective presentation needs, of course to be read and followed cum 
grano salis. 

1 7 . Powers, Katherine G. Some Ideas for the Teaching of French 
in Secondary Schools. 1 :302-o7, May. 

An account of work done in her French classes. 

18. Hess, John A. The Use of Pictures in the College German 
Class. 1:308-14, May. 

Proves by concrete examples that pictures can be successfully employed 
not only for drill on nominal forms but also for all sorts of drill on verbs. Cf . 
No. 72. 

19. Cooper, William A. The Ideals of the Profession. 2 :i-8, 
October. 

Chairman's address at the N. B. A. Mod. Lang. Conference, Portland, O. 
Rightly considers a thorough study of modern languages one of the most 
powerful factors in attaining the ideal of broad-gauge culture. — A virile tonic. 

20. Pechin, Laurence H. The Place of Poetry in the Teaching of 
French. 2 :9-i8, October. 

She holds that the French poets are ministers to humanity regardless of 
political and religious boundaries. 
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21. Day, Isabelle M. Quick Correction of Quiz Papers. 2:19- 
20, October. 

Submits her scheme for that kind of work in Spanish. 

22. McKenzie, Kenneth. The Question of Spanish Pronuncia- 
tion. 2:21-28, October. 

Sixty-six of seventy-five teachers of Spanish answering this question, 
favored Castilian as the only standard for schools. 

23. Krause, Carl A. Literature of Modern Language Methodol- 
ogy in America for 1916. 2 :29-43, October. 

The annual survey of publications on methods and phonetics with brief 
synopses. 

24. Hatch, I. C. The Downward Extension of the Modern 
Language Curriculum. 2 147-5 2 . November. 

Advocates the beginning of modern language instruction in, at least, the 
seventh grade. This is, of course, in absolute harmony with the Junior High 
School plan. 

25. Churchman, Philip H. The, Study of French Literature. 
2:53-67, November. 

Makes plain that such a study is worth while for the American student 
from the viewpoint of form and of 'logical processes.' French literature should 
be presented with clear co-ordination and outline. 

26. Titsworth, Paul E. Devices for Classroom Procedure. 2 :68- 
77, November. 

A stimulating pandect of technique for the inexperienced and experienced 
teacher of German in classwork. Practically every phase of instruction is 
dealt with in catechising fashion. — An excellent pedagogic performance. 

27. Aron, Albert W. Tense Terminology of the German Sub- 
junctive. 2:78-83, November. 

A discussion of the topic. The writer's own constructive tenets are not 
divulged. 

28. Waxman, Samuel M. A Jeremiad on Modern Language 
Teaching. 2:95-101, December. 

Again laments the hysterical state of the study of Spanish in this country 
to-day though he is a specialist in that language. Vitriolically, satirically 
speaks of methods, of teachers, and of pupils without offering any prescription. 
— A perfect piece of romantic irony. 
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29. Gmmmann, Paul H. Problems of the Elementary German 
Course. 2:102-08, December. 

Thinks that the teaching of elementary German should become more 
intelligent, more educative by injecting easy historical grammar and by 
correlating the work in German with that in Latin and English. 

30. Gerig-Edwards, Rosalie. A Demonstration of Spanish Class- 
RoomWork. 2:109-13, December. 

A description of a "demonstration" by means of the 'direct Method,' given 
at San Diego, Gal. See No. 72. 

31. Bennett, Faye. Translation Study and Immediate Study of 
German, A Comparison. 2:114-31, December. 

An elaborate investigation to determine whether "German to English" 
learning or "English to German" learning is preferable in fixing the meanings 
of German words. No 'actual' superiority of one plan over the other is recorded 
in spite of bountiful statistical tables covering five printed pages. — Compara- 
tive studies are of immense value when questions of intrinsic merit are definitely 
answered. 

Monatshefte 

32. Barnstorff, Herm. Kind and Schule in der deutschen, 
schonen Literatur unserer Zeit. 18:2-10, January; and 18:33- 
39, February. 

An appreciative study of some of the recent works on children and on 
schoolmasters. 

33. Collings, Harry T. Reference Books for the Teacher of 
German. 19:10-13, January. 

A brief list of books helpful to young instructors. 

34. Purin, Chas. M. Foreign Languages in the High Schools of 
Wisconsin. 18:98-108, April. 

Proves statistically for his state that the number of pupils studying foreign 
languages has diminished by about 18% from 1909 to 191 5, with Latin faring 
worst. Rightly argues for more attractive and effective teaching of the foreign 
languages by better equipped instructors. Cf . Nos. 66, 67. 

35. Kenngott, A. Die Technik der Direkten Methode. 18:108- 
19, April. 

Champions the cause of the direct method with its wonderful resources for 
grammar and word development. Cf. K's abstract in M. L. A. A. Proc. 
March, 1917, XXXVII-XXXVIII. 
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36. Wischkaemper, Richard. Die neuen Sprachunterrichts- 
methoden. 18:129-35, May. 

Abounds in gross exoteric misrepresentations. Even the form lacks poise 
and dignity. Was vigorously rebuked and refuted by his colleague: 

37. Koenig, Alfred E. Wider den Artikel "Die neuen Unter- 
richtsmethoden." 18:165-68, June. 

K. asserts that W. has no personal experience in the matter and merely 
speaks ex cathedra. Hence, cui bono? 

38. Grummann, Paul H. The Teaching of Vocabulary. 18:136- 
39, May. 

Maintains that the German vocabulary should be taught systematically by 
means of analogies and of etymology, even in the elementary stages of the work. 
Cf . No. 29. 

39. Florer, W. W. Luther's Attitude toward Language Study. 
18:139-44, May; and 18:161-64, June. 

Proves that Luther was an enthusiastic advocate of the "Direct Method" 
of teaching languages. — A valuable historical treatise. Cf . No. 53. 

40. Weigel, John C. Qualitative vs. Quantitative Standards. 
18:173-180, June; and 18:194-98, September. 

Shows conclusively that the standards of modern language teaching must 
be raised by the universities, by the schools, and especially by the teachers 
themselves. Mainly speaking on the teaching of German, W's contentions are 
applicable in their general principles to any subject. — Illuminating and 
meritorious. 

41. Meyer, Fr. Where Authorities Differ — and Fail. 18:199- 
203, September. 

Endeavors to prove that nearly all of our well-known German text-books 
abound in serious inaccuracies and mistakes in presenting both accidence and 
syntax. Confines his main attack, however, to errors in the explanation of 
'Pronunciation', which to him means 'Phonetics.' A well-deserved reply 
thereto was furnished by: 

42 . Miinzinger, Karl F. ' 'Where Authorities Differ' ' — und wo sie 
fehlten. 18:285-86, November. 

Maintains that text-book writers are not necessarily 'authorities', and that 
their task is didactic, not theoretical. Proves that Meyer himself is guilty of 
several blunders. 

43 . Appelmann, Anton. The Essentials of the Direct Method. 
18:203-10, September. 

Reiterates some of the cardinal points in the technique of the direct method. 
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44. Ballard, Anna Woods. A Visit to the Musterschule. 18:231- 
33, October = Max Walter-Ehrenheft. 

Describes in an entertaining manner her first acquaintance with Dr. 
Walter's amazing teaching ability. 

45. Krause, Carl Albert. Humor and Education. 18:234-36, 
October. 

A translation from one of the best-known contemporary German writers. 
These words might be of interest to teachers of foreign languages. 

46. Whitney, Marion P. The American-Born Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 18:239-41, October. 

Most properly advocates American teachers for American pupils just as 
natives are employed to teach the natives in Europe. 

47. Schoenemann, F. Fortschritte im deutschen Sprachunter- 
richt. 18:241-43, October. 

Enumerates four lines of progress, i. e., better teachers, better text-books, 
better courses of instruction, and the direct method. 

48. Cooper, William A. Status of the Direct Method in the 
Western States as Revealed at the N. E. A. Meeting in Port- 
land. 18:243-45, October. 

Declares that the far West is thoroughly progressive as the vote at Portland 
in favor of the direct principle of teaching was unanimous. (Cf . in this connec- 
tion Cooper's valiant service to our profession in Modern Language Bulletin of 
So. CaL, March and September, 1917, pp. 9-10 and 1-7 resp.) See No. 19. 

49. Bagster-Collins, E. W. The Standardization of the Vocabu- 
lary in Beginners' Books. 18:245-48, October. 

Feels that the question of acquisition and extent of vocabulary have been 
too lightly regarded. While the problem is vital, 'standardization' might solve 
it but mechanically and so prove a hindrance rather than a help. — Stimulating. 

50. Hohlfeld, A. R. Die direkte Methode und die oberen Unter- 
richtsstufen. 18:248-52, October. 

Acknowledges the success of the Reform for the elementary and inter- 
mediate courses. Hopes that the direct-method procedure will be systemati- 
cally extended to the more advanced grades and that the uni-lingual apparatus 
necessary for them be procured. This question must, of course, be settled 
before long after the rudimentary work has been truly reformed. 

51. von Klenze, Camillo and H. B. Die direkte Methode in den 
hoheren Klassen. 18:253-55, October. 

The linguistic side should be stressed in elementary courses; the educa- 
tively intellectual aspect emphasized in more advanced grades. — Akin to 
No. 50. 
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52. Prokosch, E. Die Lautschrift im deutschen Unterricht. 
18:255-59, October. 

Correctly considers it the duty of every real teacher honestly to experiment 
with the use of phonetic transcription in order to ascertain for himself whether 
such work reacts beneficially upon the pronunciation, or not. 

53. Florer, W. W. Modern Elements in Luther's Educational 

Writings. 18:278-80, November. 

A more general treatment of the question discussed in No. 39. 

54. Grummann, Paul H. The Question of Methods. 18:281- 
84, November. 

As the writer confuses the direct principle with the natural method, he 
necessarily errs in his conclusions. A survey of the literature on methodology 
will radiate light. 

55. Graves, Arthur Rollin. Die Grammatik im Anfangsunter- 
richt. 18:311-16, December. 

Emphasizes the importance of the teacher's role; effiicently champions 
inductive treatment of grammar and of vocabulary. 

Educational Review 
[55a. Paget, Frances. Technique in Modern Language Teaching. 

54. 1, June, pp. 14-25- 

Is the same paper as reported for 1916, No. 58; published before in Univ. 
St. of N. Y., Bull., No. 628.] 

56. Paschall, Clarence. Modern Language Study. 54, 4, No- 
vember, pp. 344-59- 

Believes that the building-up of an efficient Sprachgefiihl can be greatly 
hastened by an appeal through feeling to reason. Amply illustrates his keen 
ideas. Holds that the future teaching of foreign languages will be 'natural,' 
practical, interesting, and thoroughly scientific without being in any wise 
technical. 

57. Arnold, Frank R. Redemption through Realien. 54, 4, 
November, pp. 360-65. 

Thinks that posters and pictures, newspapers and foreign texts, and 
especially the teacher who provides and radiates realien will add greatly to 
the interest in modern language work. 

The School Review 

58. Starch, Daniel. The Value of Studying Foreign Languages. 
52, 4, April, pp. 243-48. 

In his most recent attempt to measure language-ability by means of 
scales, S. carried out tests with 177 university students and came to the follow- 
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ing conclusions: 1. The difference in ability in English composition is due 
almost entirely to original ability and onjy to a slight extent, if at all, to the 
training in foreign languages. 2. Training in foreign language seems to have 
produced a distinct effect, giving greater fluency of words in writing and more 
rapid perception of words in reading. (Cf . Baker Brownell's Criticism on such 
unreliable tests in The School Review, September, pp. 495-503.) 

Education 

59. Super, Charles W. Foreign Languages in Our Public Schools. 
38, 1, September, pp. 42-51. 

If our young people are to study a f oreign language that has both a practi- 
cal and a literary value, the primacy belongs easily to Latin. Considers the 
practical value of any language other than English very slight in the United 
States and largely futile. Prom the literary viewpoint, S. presents his sequence 
in order of their merit : Russian, Scandinavian, German,Spanish, French, and 
Italian. The article is highly subjective arid the classicist's remarks must, 
therefore, be taken magna cum grano salts. 

School and Society 

60. Handschin, Charles H. The Study of German during the 
War. VI, no. 149, pp. 253-56, September 1. 

Justifies the study of German as that of all modern languages on grounds 
of discipline, transmitting the social heritage of the race (including therein 
literature, arts, science), and on ground of utility. Shows the attitude of 
warring European nations as to studying the language of the enemy by citing a 
few pertinent extracts. In amplification of the above cf. Educational Review, 
53. 5. May, pp. 519-20. Les Langues Modernes, Paris, 14, 3, May-June, pp. 
!39-i55- Modern Language Teaching, London, 13, 1, February, pp. 1-8; 
No. 2, March, pp. 33-44; nos. 7 & 8, Nov.-Dec, pp. 214-17. President 
Butlers' Annual Report, Dec. 3, pp. 34-36. The Modern Language Journal, II, 
no. 5, pp. 187-202. See below No. 87. 

The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association 

61. Stuart, Donald Clive. The Reader on the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Vol. VII, Sept., pp. 3-24. 

Vividly depicts the difficulties confronting the readers on the C. E. E. B. 
Deplores the practice of re-rating the papers as done even by our best institu- 
tions. Rightly hopes that the American colleges will solidly abide by the 
standards set by them. Four short discussions on translation, pronunciation, 
dictation, and composition follow the above address, pp. 24-30. 

62. Snow, William B. Wanted, a Teacher. VII: 33-48. 
Paints in clear colors the absolute essentials demanded of a young modern 

language teacher. S. has as always a message of abiding faith and hope for us. 
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Bulletin of the New York State Modern Language Association 

63 . Davidsen, H. C. German Texts for High Schools and Colleges. 
Vol. Ill, No. 5, pp. 36-47. 

A preparatory list of texts published by American firms selected by the 
Committee on Texts. In spite of some omissions, the compilation is of practi- 
cal value. (A leaflet containing a Supplement appeared with the Feb. 1918 
issue.) 

64. Gray, Claudine. French Texts for High Schools and Colleges. 
Ill, 5, pp. 47-58. 

This list will likewise be of great service to the National Committee on 
Texts as a basis of operation. 

65. (Stroebe, Lillian L.) Report of the Committee on Aims and 
Scope of Realien. IV, 2, pp. 8-17, November. 

An instructive outline of work in realia for French, German, and Spanish. 
Brief, useful bibliographies are appended for each language. (Cf . Bull, of High 
Points, Feb., March, 1918.) 

The Wisconsin Journal of Education 

66. Deihl, J. D. The Status of Modern Language Teaching in 
Wisconsin High Schools. Madison, vol. 49, No. 8, October, 
pp. 215-219. 

Is the sequel for 1916-17 to Purin's account in No. 34. Convincingly 
points out that the status of Latin and of German is encouraging. French is 
woefully neglected in Wisconsin while the 'Craze for Spanish' has not as yet 
stampeded the State. — One of the tersest expositions of its kind. 

Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 

Teachers 

67. Deihl, J. D. Preliminary Report on the Status of Foreign 
Language Instruction in Wisconsin High Schools in 1917-1918. 
No. 7, November, pp. 2-3. 

Correctly proves that all foreign languages are before the bar of public 
opinion. A real danger must be met promptly and jointly as all languages are 
vitally affected. 

Modern Language Bulletin 

Published by the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California 

68. Schulz, R. E. Quo Usque Tandem? Vol. Ill, No. 1, March, 
pp. 11-15. 
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Like his famous methodological predecessor, the writer of 19 1 7 proclaims 
in the subtitle: "There must be improvement in the teaching of (Spanish) 
Pronunciation." At last, the teachers of Spanish fortunately realize what their 
French and German colleagues have practised for many years, that a sound 
pronunciation is basic for all real success in a modern language. 

69. Chamberlin, Clifford D. Hints on Elementary Spanish 
Teaching. Ill, 1, pp. 15-16. 

Brief empirical advice mated with flashes of fervor. 

70. Meisnest, F. W. German in the High Schools of the State of 
Washington. Ill, 2, June, pp. 1-3. 

Records the numeral preponderance of German in the state for 1915-16. 
Their new High School Manual is most emphatic in its unconditional recom- 
mendation of the direct method. 

71. Schilling, H. K. The Value of Translation. Ill, 2, June, pp. 
3-6; and Sept., p. 17. 

Takes issue with Morgan's pronunciamento, cf . No. 10. Refutesin an objec- 
tive, scholarly manner the theses of the Wisconsin professor. Concludes that 
the practice of translation needs no encouragement but should be reduced and 
eventually be eliminated. (Cf. Wis. Bull., Feb., 1918). See on 'Swappers of 
Symbols', G. Hempl's most valuable Introduction to Easiest German Reading, 
Ginn, 1898. 

72. Schwabe, P. E. The Use of Wall Pictures for Conversation 
and Composition in German. Ill, 3, September, pp. 11-14. 
Leans upon Hess's monograph of No. 18. Like H. the writer considers the 

Hoelzel pictures most excellent for this purpose. 

73 . Gerig-Edwards, Rosalie. Bringing the Club into the Modern 
Language Class Room. Ill, 3, September, pp. 14-17. 

Writes in somewhat the same vein as in No. 30. Seems a strong supporter 
of the socialized recitation. Such work naturally appeals to younger children 
of Intermediate Schools. 

74. Shiels, Albert. On the Method of Teaching a Modern Lan- 
guage. Ill, 4, December, pp. 1-4. 

Patently is not at home in our field. Hence S. sadly blunders time and 
again. He also, cf. No. 54, speaks of the "natural" method as being identical 
with the "direct" method. Most general educators should know now that the 
Reform Method with its Direct Principle (theory) is eclectic in its technique 
(art). Cf.No.9. 

75. Snyder, Helen D. Suggestions for Intermediate Schools. 
Ill, 4, December, pp. 14-18. 

Gives sound advice for young teachers of Spanish in the so-called Junior 
High Schools. 
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76. Watson, Leila. Modern Languages in the Junior College. 
Ill, 4, December, pp. 18-20. 

California has taken the lead in the re-organization of our school-system 
downward and upward. As to modern languages, the direct principle seems 
to underlie most of the instruction, even in Junior Colleges. 

Bulletin of the High School Teachers' Association of New York 

City 

77. Wilkins, Lawrence A. How Shall We Improve the Study of 
Spanish? No. 65, April, pp. 3-12. 

Mr. W. as Assistant to Associate City Superintendent Tildsley speaks here 
for the first time to the teachers of Spanish in New York City High Schools. 
Makes wide-sweeping claims for the efficacy of the Spanish language and 
literature. Laments the dearth of respectably prepared teachers of Spanish. 
Gives good hints towards the improvement of Spanish instruction. 

Bulletin of High Points 

In the Teaching of Modern Languages in the High Schools of 

New York City 

78. Wilkins, Lawrence A. Anent the Study of Spanish. No. II, 
May, pp. 1-4. 

This Bulletin is edited and written by W. for home consumption. The 
title, unfortunately, is misleading as many of the High Points touch upon 
those things that teachers have done for years well and with which they are 
intimately familiar. Again, the Bulletin scarcely takes cognizance of Modern 
Languages but is to all appearances an organ for the propagation of Spanish. 
Emphasizes the so-called cultural value of Spanish. 

79. Idem. Requirements of an Up-to-Date Modern Language 
Teacher. No. V., October, pp. 2-9. 

A wonderfully detailed catalog of virtues required of an 'up-to-date' 
teacher, especially of one in Spanish. 

80. Idem. On Teaching How to Study Modern Languages. 
Vol. VI, November, pp. 1-4. 

Modern Languages here again means Spanish, for definite suggestions are 
made for that language alone. 

81. Idem. Fallacies that exist in the Teaching of Spanish. Vol. 

VII, December, pp. 5-11. 

Ends by saying that Spanish is the only great language of the world that is 
at present a neutral language. 
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Hispania 

82. Wilkins, Lawrence A. On the Threshold. Organization 
Number, November, pp. 1-10. 

This periodical will, undoubtedly, become the leader of Spanish teachers. 
W. notes in the readjustment of modern language instruction in America one 
outstanding fact — the trend toward the study of Spanish in all our high schools 
and colleges. 

83. Fitz-Gerald, John D. The Opportunity and the Responsi- 
bility of the Teacher of Spanish. November, pp. n-18. 

A dignified and scholarly treatment of the subject. Disapproves of the 
position of a mere propagandist. Pays grateful homage to three former teach- 
ers of his, two of whom are still living, i. e., Prof. Carl P. Kayser and Prof. 
Adolphe Cohn, both of New York. 

Compte Rendu du Troisieme Congres de Langue et de Litterature 

Francaise 

Held at Chicago, May 25th and 26th, 1917. 69 pp. Federation 
de l'alliance Francaise, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

84. McKenzie, Kenneth. The Study of French in the Middle- 
West, pp. 23-27. 

Points out the relative weakness of French. Peels, however, that the 
cause of French will gain immensely in the future. Both quantity and quality 
of instruction must be improved. A vigorous, justified plea for more French 
in our schools. 

85. Nitze, William A. The Teaching of Romance Languages in 
the College, pp. 27-39. 

A wholesome and minute presentation of the subject. Gives instructive 
statistics. Champions French as having certain recognized values which 
Spanish and Italian do not possess. Therefore, these two languages should 
always be subordinated to the study of French. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

86. Oliver, Thomas Edward. Suggestions and References for 
Modern Language Teachers. University of Illinois School of 
Education, Bulletin No. 18, June 25, 1917. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 84 pages, 2 5 cents. 

It now is one of the most excellent booklets of its type. It is trust- 
worthy and a veritable mine of information for the teacher of French, German, 
and Spanish. Is especially valuable for realia. Has a detailed Index that 
indicates. Can be recommended unreservedly. (Cf. mention of the first 
edition in Carl A. Krause's The Direct Method in Modern Languages, Scribner's, 
p. 138. For the second edition, see M. L. J., II, 7, pp. 332-33.) 
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87. Scherer, Peter. Modern Language Instruction. Why and 
When? Scribner's, N. Y., 1917. 24 pp. 25 cents. 

This Symposium gives a digest of authoritative educational opinion on the 
value and on the place of modern languages in the curriculum of our schools. 
Numerous English and French dicta of merit are cited. (Cf . No. 60. ) 

88. (Schilling, H. K.) Bibliography of the Best Books for the 
Study of German in High Schools and Junior Colleges. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 191 7. 20 pp. Gratis. 

A convenient and accurate little pamphlet on 'aids' of all kinds. Tabula- 
tions and appraisals of this sort are, of course, matters of individual judgment. 
Is similar in scope and in character to Max Poll's Bibliographical Hints for 
Teachers of German, University of Cincinnati Press, 1905; (and to Heinz 
Hungerland's Das Wissenschaftliche Studium der deutschen Sprache tend 
Literatur, Lund, Sweden, 1906. 30 cents.) 

89. Koos, Leonard V. The Administration of Secondary School 
Units. The University of Chicago Press, 191 7. 194 pp. $1.00. 
Foreign languages are treated in Chapter II, i. e., Latin and Greek in 

Sections A. and B. Section C, pp. 33-42, is devoted to the Modern Languages, 
German, French, and Spanish. The writer forms among others the conclusion 
that the direct method and a combination of the direct and grammar-transla- 
tion methods are in most common use in beginning classes in modern languages. 
He also states that there is general agreement as to the aims that should domin- 
ate the courses in the modern languages. These objectives are: correct 
pronunciation, ability to understand and speak the language, ability to read 
and to translate, workable grammar, Realien, and beneficial reaction upon 
English. The inferences were drawn from responses to an inquiry made by 200 
teachers in schools distributed over fifteen North Central States, from Ohio 
in the East to Montana in the West. Of that number reporting, 161 were 
teachers of German, 29 of French, and 10 of Spanish. The commercial aspect 
of instruction in Spanish is almost universal, for Spanish is the most markedly 
vocational of the modern languages. (Cf . brief laudatory critique in The School 
Review, 25 =531 , September.) 

90. Monroe, W. S., de Voss and Kelly. Educational Tests and 
Measurements. Houghton Mifflin, 191 7. 309 pp. $1.50. 
Just two pages, 234-236, are on Foreign Languages, i. e., Latin. No light 

is thrown on our subject so as to aid us in measuring our pupils' ability by 
means of objective, scientific standards. (Cf. No. 58 et al.) 

91. Douglass, Aubrey Augustus. The Junior High School. Part 
III of The Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 191 7. 157 pp. 75 cents. 
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Foreign Languages are allotted but three pages, 69-771. The present 
status of the whole Junior High School movement, however, is excellently and 
comprehensively discussed and a valuable bibliography is appended. 

92. Snedden, David. Problems of Secondary Education. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 191 7. 333 pp. $1.50. 
This book is composed of 25 chapters written in epistolary form and 
addressed to various people, each in his own field. Chapter XIV, pp. 150-68, 
contains the letter to a Teacher of Modern Languages. S. pays his tribute to 
the latter by saying that the discussions and the endeavors in modern languages 
have been more fruitful than those in any other group of secondary school 
subjects. Justly favors an early beginning of modern language work, viz., in 
Junior High Schools. Still feels, however, that we must work out our objec- 
tives more clearly by a more adequate definition of aims than has hitherto 
been made. Cf. in this connection No. 89. We feel that S's accusation is 
after all not well-founded. (Cf . former brief mention in The Modern Language 
Journal, II, 1, October, p. 34.) 

Conclusions: 1. 191 7 has witnessed an unprecedented number 
of methodological writings in America : 9 2 treatises by 7 7 different 
authors, of whom 14 are women responsible for 15 productions. 
Comparing this figure with last year's output of 69 papers by 59 
writers, which at that time was unparalleled, we are again con- 
strained to conclude that the World War has made us more inde- 
pendent of Europe. 

2. The awakening of the Spanish teachers to the cause of 
Methodology is another salient feature. Compared with last 
year's one monograph and with just three articles from 1875-1915, 
they have published in 191 7 the phenomenal number of 17 articles. 
This is just the beginning. French has likewise 1 7 treatises. 

3. The Modern Language Journal stands unrivalled in its 
field both quantitatively and qualitatively with 3 1 papers out of 
70. The Monatshefte is a comfortable second with 24 composi- 
tions, 

4. As a natural concomitant, original extensive contributions of 
value have almost entirely disappeared from general educational 
journals and from the various Bulletins, that rightly serve more 
and more as local or sectional professional newspapers. The great 
clearinghouses are: for all languages: The Modern Language 
Journal; for German: Monatshefte; for Spanish :Hispania. 

5. All foreign language instruction is before the bar of public 
opinion. We must be efficiently and effectively united and work 
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for language teaching, but not merely for a language. — An insistent 
demand for the extension of the direct principle of teaching must 
be met not only for the Junior High Schools but especially for the 
more advanced work in our Colleges, and the necessary apparatus 
must be procured. 

6. In spite of the sad constellation, the teachers of German are 
still the unquestioned leaders in methodology. To wit, of the 77 
contributors, 43 are instructors of German (with 51 monographs), 
16 of French, 1 1 of Spanish, one of Greek, and 6 are non-specialists. 

7. 24 of the 77 writers are teachers in Secondary Schools with 
32 of the 92 papers to their credit. This is, indeed, a wholesome 
and promising sign of the times. 



